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TWO PROJECTS INITIATED BY THE ^JEW YORK CITY BOARD OF 
EDUCATION TO IMPROVE A CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAM FOR EIGHTH- 
AND NINTH-GRADE STUDENTS VERE EVALUATED. NEW CURRICULUMS FOR 
THE CLASSES VERE CREATED AND FOUR TEACHER TRAINING SESSIONS 
ON THEIR USE WERE GIVEN. THE EVALUATORS ASSESSED THE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF THE BOARD’S GOALS THROUGH QUESTICNNAIRES, 
INTERVIEWS, AND OBSERVATION, BUT WERE GREATLY HANBICAFFED BY 
THE UNAVAILABILITY OF THE CURRICULUM GUIDES, BY THE LESS THAN 
40 PERCENT RESPONSE TO THE QUESTIONNAIRES, AND BY GREAT TIME 
PRESSURES. RECOMMENDATIONS WERE MADE THAT (1) THE INSERVICE 
TEACHING PRC4)RAM BE GIVEN AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 
USING THE ACTUAL PROPOSED MATERIAL, (2) TEACHERS BE PREPARED 
IN VARIOUS SPECIALIZED SUBJECTS AND TRAINED BY THOSE INVOLVED 
IN PREPARING THE NEW CURRICULUMS, AND (3). MORE TIME BE GIVEN 
TO THE INSERVICE TRAINING. THE MATERIALS WHICH THE EVALUATORS 
EVENTUALLY SAW VCRE NEITHER NEW NOR CONSISTENT WITH A CLEAR 
GOAL FOR CAREER GUIDANCE CLASS PUPILS NOR VALUABLE TO THE 
TEACHERS. IT WAS QUESTIONED WHETHER EITHER PHASE OF THE 
PROGRAM MERITED FEDERAL FUNDING. (NH) 
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Introduction; A Junior High School Career Guidance Program has heen in 
operation since 1958 in order to reduce 9th grade potential dropouts and to 
provide these students with saleable and marketable s3d.lls. At the beginning 
six classes on the 7th, 8th and 9th grades were given a curriculum focused on 
the world of work. The program was expanded in i960 and 1963 so that there 
were in 1965 about 2300 children in 1^ classes housed in more than 30 junior 
hi^ schools, with the following class organization: 12k all boys, 19 all 

girls and 11 coeducational. The next sizable expansion ox* the program occurred 
in September, 1965 when a federal grant permitted the iutroduction of Career 
Guidance Classes into middle schools where the 8th grade is the termi n al year. 
While 1^ became the minimuai age for the 8th grade group, the basic philosophy 
and pattern of the program remained the same. During this past year, there 
were 1,395 9th graders and l,0i^5 8th graders in the Career Guidance Program. 
Some of the features of the program f*oUow; 

a) The 9th year, which constitutes the probable "terminal" yeex, was 
set as the desirable arena for this total educational assault against dropping 
out. 

b) Students had to be at least 15 years old. Since the student was over- 
age and had certainly e:Q)erianced sicademic failure, he represented a likely 
candidate for dropping out. 

c) Hopeless discipline or attendance problems were not to be considered 
for the program. The youngsters being sought were those who had met failure 
and frustration, “but nonetheless showed signs of motivation an d potential 
academic success* 

d) Classes were ?l^^ted to a maximum register of 15 and a fhll-tlme 
advisor was assigned to each core of three classes. In addition;, each unit 





of 45 students was provided with a full-time Industrial Arts teacher. Each 

class met for 8 full periods a week with the Industrial Arts teacher, TrmV^ng 

the shop the main setting of the program. 

e) Two full-time Job Placement Supervisors were engaged to find part- 

time jobs for the pupils and to train the guidance advisors in the techniques 

of job csinvassing and follow-up activities. 

This report deals with two related programs initiated by the Board of 

Education of Hew York City to further develop this program. The first was 

a program of teacher-training sessions related to the implementation of a new 

curriculum, the second was the process of writing a new or revised curriculum. 

The proposal under study was submitted in April, 19C6 and the completion date 

for the printing of the new cirrriculums was set for September, 1966. IJo he 

ready for distribution and use for the fall semester, the September completion 

date was necessary. Regarding the curricxaum aspect of the program, the 

Coordinator, Mrs. Gida Cavicchia, wrote in September, I963; 

In addition to the basic skills, the p-apil in a Careerr Guidance 
Class needs a functional and realistic course of study based on 
his needs and interests, and not a ”watered-down" version of 
the curriculum at which he has alrea<^ failed so many times 
before. 

A team of subject area specialists has prepared e:^}erimental 
courses of study for these classes in social studies, mathematics, 
science, language arts, groxp guidance and job placement, based 
on personal, observations in th.e classroom, consiiltations with 
principals, assistant principals. Career Guidance teachers. 

Career Guidance advisors and pupils. These courses are 
currently being used. In addition, we are preparing Courses 
of Study in Hcaae Economics, Office Practice and ll^pewriting. 

At the time of her report, six esgE^riaentaO. curriculum reports had been 

coiqsleted and a seventh. Speech, was printed. It is these e^gperimental editions 

that remained in use until the request for federal funds to develop a new 



curriculum. 




Plan of Svalttation 
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Several points ought to te made clear at the outset. First, this evalxiation 
“Which was concentrated in the month of June, 1966, wels not concerned with the 
total Career Guidahce Program, although sooie intervie?fs took place at a later 
date* To soak “iq> orientation and maintain perspective, it was necessary for 
the evaluating team to he familiar with all facets of the program, but it is 
only one aspect of the total field - curriculuia development - that remains 
the central focus of this evaluation. Second, the nature of the evaluation was 
shaped by the unforti.mate unavailability in June 1966 of one major segment of 
the proposal, the new curriculums. There was no possibility of critical 
cco5)arison with the current curriculisas and no opportunity for e;q»erimentai 
ma3aipulation of variables. Third, the total time allotted for the. design and 
execution of this evaluation was about three weeks, which limited the depth 
and cooiplexity of the study. 

The proposed evaluation falls readily into two fairly distinct halves; 
the June training sessions and the curricul.um development. For the sake of 
clarity this report will first deal with the two separate entitles and then 

researve integrative efforts for the final section on overall recommendations. 
Following is the outline; 

Part A: The June Training Sessions 

1. -itement of the proposed. 

2. : poses of the sessions. 

3* Objectives of the evaluation. 

4. Methods of obtaining information. 

5. Results and conclusions. 

6. Su/jgestions . 




Part A t The June Teaclier-Supegvisor Training Prog 3 r**"» 

I. OBJECTIVES GF’ THE TRAINISfS PSOGRAM 

The Teacher -Supervisor Training Program^ which was arranged in Jiine, 

1966 for the teachers, advisors, and assistant principals in the Career 

Guidance Prograai, is closely linked to the projected new curriculum for the 

academically frustrated and economically disadvantaged youngsters of Career 

Guida'sce* The overall objective of the project was. 

To train teacher-supervisor personnel for the effective 
in^lementation of this new cvirriculum. 

. To iB 5 >l 6 ment this neif curriculum effectively, it was proposed by the Board 
that all personnel attached to Career Guidance, coTirprising 228 teachers. 57 
advisors, and assistant principals, be trained and oriented to this new 
curriculum. 

Four training centers were set up in 4 junior high schools centrally 
located in Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens to service the teachers and 
supervisors of each borough. The plan states that "Orientation and training 
will be given in Lassguage Arts, Speech, Guidance, Mathematics, Social Stadies, 
Industrial Arts, and Office Practice by teachers and Assistant Principals who 
helped design and create the curriculiM in each of these areas." 

The assistant principals who supervise the Career Guidance Program in each 

>• 

school were invited to attend all four sessions. Teachers were invited to 
attend only those sessions offering training in each of che siibject areas they 
teach. Advisors were invited to attend the day that Guidance was offered. 

n. OBJECTT/ES OP ‘fHB EVALUATIVE STUDY 

The objectives of the evsJLuative s;udy by the Center for Urban Education 
were (l) to determine whether or nor the Board of Education carried out the 
Teacher-St^ervisor Training Program for Career Guidance Personnel sts described 






in liheir projsc^ proposaX* s Currlctilum Developceirb and Teachsr Traln^Log Per 



|n Special Classes (Career Guidance) Regular Jim-i nr 
mgh Schools. (2) To discover \jhether the Board of Education personnel met 
their stated objectives for the Teacher-Supervisor Training Program successfully 



Education regarding the direction that Teacher-Supervisor Training Prosrams 



and (3) To provide ^ome guidelines and reconsaendations to the Board of 




t 
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a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 
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^at are the iniportant projected outcomes of Career 
Guidance?- 

Is the new curriculum a revision of the standard course 
of study or totally new? 

Is the new curriculum highly structured in a "cookbook" 
style or does it allow for flexible application? 

To what extent is the June Training Program vital to the 
success of Career Guidance? 



In addition to the concurrent t'srceprs of two interviewers, these sessions 
were tape recorded to pennit follow-up analysis hy the full research team. 

Observations of the Iraining Sessions A member of the research team 
Visited four training sessions. The observer took copious notes of the 
sessions, spoke with many of the trainees and most of the trainers, and wrote a 
general description of the sessions including personal iBg)ressions and evaluations. 
Fotu: of the sessions, speech, mathematics, social studies, and science, were 
tape recorded to permit analysis by the entire research team. The materials 
which were distributed at the sessions, such as outlines, lesson plans, and 

parts of the curriculum, were collected by the obser ver and studied by the 
research team. 

Exaaaination of attendance reco rds. To determine if all Career Guidance 
personnel attended the sessions, the attendance records were evann-„..s at the 
Bureau of Curriculum Research, The attendance records were analyzed for (l) 

The number of Satw.'days attended by the eligible trainees, and (2) The number 
of assistant principals and advisors in attendance at the program whose names 
were listed in the Career Guidance Directory I9S5-I966. (see appendix) 

me Reactionnaire ^ A reactionnalre was developed by the research team to 
elicit the trainees ' evaluation of the sessions . part I of the instrument 
gathered such background information about trainees as position and number of 
years in the New York City system, the license or licenses currently held, 
sub^jects taught in city system and subjects currently taught 
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Part II of the reactionnaire was designed for the following; 

a) Overall perspective: How did the trainees regard the idea of 
expending federal funds for the June In-Service sessions as plannved? 

b) Perspective of target population: Did the trainees expect 

Career Guidance pupils to benefit from their training experiences? 

c) Contrast analysis: Degree to which trainees expected to benefit 

before the sessions; post session assessment; and comparison of the nre- 
and post-session ratings. 

d) Teacher effectiveness; Ratings of each instructoj^ coverage of 
content, his organization of subject matter, the quality of his presentation, 
and his mastery of the subject. 

e) Application: Whether assistant principals, teacjhers, and advisors 
feel that their own professional behavior will change as a result of the June 
sessions. 

f) Role differentials; Each of the three groups rating the chances 

»• 

for professional change of the other two groups. 

In Part III, trainees were requested to write fjreely about any aspect 
of the session attended or program in general that pleased and/or displeased 
them. Suggestions for in5)rovement of the Teacher* supervisory Training Program 
for Career Guidance were also solicited. 

Limitations of the Study » The single most serious limitatiion of this 
evtiluation was the unavailability of the new curriculum. The very purpose 
of the training sessions was to ’’train teachers. . .for the effective 
implementation of this new curricul u m. ” However, interviews with curriculum 
writers revealed that in most cases, the new curriculum was not yet complete 
It the time of the June sessions. This was true for Industrial Arts, Science, 
parts of Office Practice, Social Studies, and Language Aits. 
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Ihe guidance curriculum was complete but was not made available to the research 

team for study. The Mathematics curriculum was complete but in the process of 

revision. Only the Speech curriculum was ready for examination. 

Inability to obtain accurate background data was another constraining 

element. It was not possible' to ascertain exactly, the respective.' number of ' ’ 

teachers, advisers, and assistant principals present at the sessions. A list 

of trainees was available, but there was no breakdown of the list accor ding to 

school position held. Unfortunately, this difficulty was not anticipated by 

tne research team. It was therefore not possible to determine accurately if 

the training program reached those Career abidance personnel for wbom.it was 

in(;.ended in terms of position and content area taught in the Career Guidance 
Program. 

Purthe.rmore, it was not possible to determine the exrbent to which the 

training program reached m of the personnel who will be involved in the 

program in September, 1966, Some of the trainees in attendance may not, for 

various reasons, be available for the program in September. In addition, not 

all personnel who will be in the program have been so designated, leaving a 

number of later appointees .who will not have heuefitted ft-om the training 
sessions. 

Another limiting factor was the small number of reactionnaires that were 
returned. Although the proposal s'^'ated. 

The teacher training aspect of the program will be investigated 
by the use of questionnaires designed to elicit both positive 
and negative aspects of the teacher training program which will 
- be used for future development in this, area/ 

the Director of the Career Guidance Program asked that no tim be taken at the 

training sessions to complete the reactionnaires. It was, therefore, necessary 

that the trainees mail the reactionnaires to the Center for Urban Education. 
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Th6 fact that less than tO percent of the trainees returned the reactionnaires 
is related to this refusal, to allot time at the sessions* Moreover^ hoth the 
quality of the ratings and the accuracy of the reported percepts may suffer 
when the heat of immediate reaction is lost.: . 

Finally, the time aOlocated for th'e evaluation, but one month, and the fact 

+hat the data had. to be collected during the month of June, the busiest time 

of the school year, added impediments for the research team and the school 

personnel. School visitations could not always be warmly received. Career 

Guidance personnel could not always be available for interviews, and some of 

the curriculum writers could only be seen but fleetingly. Also, a more 

esefcensive time period would have permitted use of other assessment devices (such 

as the Oscar, 3D Scale ) and opportunities for depth interviews of teachers, 

assistant principals, and advisors attached to Career Guidance. 

IV. RESULTS 
> / 

There were three objectives of the evaluation: to determine whether the 

Board’s personnel carried out the proposal; to determine whether they met their 
objectives successfully; and to offer guidelines for the future. The results 
pertaining to thesi? objectives will, be reported in turn. 

IS^LEMENTATION . 

The sessior^ were held on the four Saturday mornings in June as stated in the 
proposal. The procedures were carried out as planned, except that the 
stenographers were not present. Following is the schedule of the training 
sessions as held in the four boroughs: 



SCHEDULE 



SCHOOL 


oUSE 4 


— 

JUl^ 11 


JUNE 18 


JUNE ^ 


J 44m 


. Language Arts 
Guidance 


Mathematics 
Speech - 


Social Studies 
Science • 


Industrial Arts 
Office Practice 


J-133X 


Industrial Arts 
Office Practice 


Language Arts 
Guidance 


Mathematics 

Speech 


Social Studies 
Science 


J-49 k 

1 


Social Studies 
Science 

1 


Industrial Arts 
Office Practice 


Language Arts 
Guidance 


Mathematics 

Speech 


J-16 Q 


Mathematics 

Speech 


Social Studies 

Science 

Practice 


Undustrial 

Arts-Office 


Language Arts 
Guidance 



Attendance records revealed that of the 311 Career Guidance personnel 
eligible to attend^ 273 (87»7 per cent) trainees were present at one or more 
sessions. However, it was difficult to determine the exact number of teachers, 
assistant principals, and advisors among the 273 attendees. In addition, some of 
the teachers present may have been appointed as advisors sometime after the 
training sessions and other administrative changes may have affected the number 
of assistant principals present. 

Information regarding the b.ackground of the trainees was obtained from the 
returned reactionnaires . However, of the 8l6 reactionnaires distributed, (one 
reactionnaire per trainee for each session attended) but 3l6, or 38.7 percent 
were returned. Consequently, the data available were based on this small sample 
of the total trainee pool. In Table I are the background data for aTT three 
groups of participants . It may be noted that more than 2/3 of the teachers who 
returned the reactionnaire had taught 4 or more years. No single advisor had less 
than 4 years of teaching e35>erience. Of the assistant principals who were superb- 
vising the Career Guidance Program, more than 94 percent had more than 11 years 
of teaching experience. 







It appears that, as a group, the personnel attached to Career Guidance are 
generally experienced teachers. 

A sffliple representing about half of the Career Guidance teachers present 
at the training sessions ^^ho returned reactionnaires indicated the following 
Jdnds and numbers of licenses held'! 



Social Studies 


U 


Industrial Arts 


12 


Common Branches 


8 


Social Studies Sub. 


11 


English Substitute 


9 


Science Substitute 


6 


English 


k 


Science 


3 


Mathematics 


2 



It seems that the typical Career Guidance teacher is generally licensed in some 
field, hut it is also apparent from the reactionnaires that some subject areas 
are being taught by unlicensed teachers. For example. Mathematics seems to be 
often taught by those without licenses to teach Mathematics in Junior High 
Schools . 



^TABLE I 

i 

SUMMAEf OP MCKGR0I3HD DATA FOR 136 TRAINEES IN THE TEACHER - 
SUPER\nSOR TRAINING PROGRAM, JUNE, I 966 
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Tears of Teachang Teachers 

/Experience, NYC / 

/ Public Schools N V(* ^ 


Advisors 
N iu 


Assistant 

Principals 

N y. 


Total 

N 


/ 

/ 3 or less ' 

/ 


30 


34 .^ 


0 


QO.O 


0 ■ 


00.0 


30 


22.1 




1 

s 


k2 


48.3 


12 


66.6 


2 


6.5 


56 


4l.l 


/ 11- 20 


12 


13 .'8 


3 


16.7 


23 


74.2 


38 


28.0 


* 21 or more 


3 


3.4 


. 3 


16.7 


6 


19.3 


12 


8.8 


Totals 


87 


100.0 


18 


J 

i)o.o 


31 


100.0 


136 

♦ 


100.0 
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Ye^s of Teaching Teachers 
Expejj-ience, MYC 
Public Schools xJ 



Advisors 



N 






n 



Assistant 

Principals 



Total 



N 



^ex 


















2fele 


' ' 6 k 


73.6 


10 


' 55.6 


21- 


67.7 


■ 95 


' 69.0 


Female 


22 


25.3 ■ 


8 


44.4 


10 


32.3 


4o 


30.0 


No response 


1 


1.1 


0 


00.0 


0 


00.0 


1 


1.0 


Totals 


87 


100.0 


18 


100.0 


31 


100.0 


136 


100.0 



/hialysis of the Reactionnaires 

To determine Aether the training sessions were successfia, two sets of 
percepts will be reported. In this section, the trainees* responses to the 
reactionnaire will be analyzed according to the six types of data that the 
reactionnaire was designed to elicit, m the following section, the research 
team's own appraisal of the training sessions will be discussed. 

perspective. Although the trainees were probably aware of 
alternative ways of spending federal money, such as more personnel, equipment, 
textbooks, and materials. Table II indicates that all three participating groups 
regarded the expenditure of federal funds for the June training sessions as 
good to ‘excellent." No single mean score was below which represented 
good on a five-point scale. An analysis of variance was done to find possible 
differences among the subgroups, teachers, advisors, and assistant principals, ' 
but the P ratio was not significant. Generally, then, the trainees agreed that 
the expenditure of funds for the training sessions was beneficial. 

po g t^a.tion. ^ The teachers felt that Career Guidance pupils will 
benefit from these brief training experiences. No single mean score was below 
3.58, with "3" representing the mid-point on a five-point scale (see Table III). 



o 
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Also, Table nia It is apparent that this Teellng of valxie for the 
jn5>ils was quite cca^parable acroag content areaa. 



TABI® II 



PR33ICI2AIS m 



wm 



K 



M 



Teachers 

Assistant Principals 
Advisors 



TABLE- II 

AKALXBK OP VAEIAJfCE SUMMABY TABLE 



SD 



87 


4.04 


1.37 


31 


4.15 


.86 


17 


4.74 


.56 



SOUBCE 



Bet'geen Groups 
Within groins 

I 

Total 



SS 



df 






6.&S 2 

18^.567 132 



196.415 134 



3.424 

1.436 



P> .05 



2.384 ii>.05 



Note: The means of the 3 groups are above 4, e.g. good. 
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SXCafI?I!CA?fra OP ISB DlPf-JaasaucS JSETWEEK PEBCEPTIOHS OP BEHEFirS FOR 
ITO^IIS 2 K B AREAS (ITEK 10 RATO BT TEACHERS). 



OUIDAirCg 






msK 


IT 


M 


SB 




Guidance 


19 


k.od 


1.33 




Industrial Arts 


21 


k.io 


1.22 




Langnag($ Arts 


18 


4 .o 6 


1.11 




Matti 


22 


3.86 


1.42 




Office Practice 


2k 


k.25 


1.03 




Social Studies 


25 


3.60 


1.26 




\ 

St»ie;oce 


2k 


3.58 


1 . 4 ? 




Speecli 


22 


3.91 

> 


1.15 




TABLE nia 



AHALYSIS OP VARIAKCB SUMfARY TABLE 



SOURCE 


SS 


df 


m 


P 


Between Areas 


/ j. 

9.04 


7 


1.292 


.812 n.s. 


Within AreaA 


265.496 


167 


tr 

1.590 




Total 


274.536 

» 


174 
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C ontrast ?rom Tables 17 and V it is evident that, by and 

large, both pre-session expectations and post-segsion assessments for 
teachers exceeded a "satisfactory” rating. In only one content area - Speech - 
did the post-session rating for teachers reach as high as "4" vhich 
represented "good.” Generally, the degree to which teachers expected to 
benefit before the sessions and their overall rating after the sessions was 
moderately high* Two analyses of variance were done to find possible differences 
among teachers in the eight content areas for pre-session e;xpectations and 
post-session assesszsents, bnt neither P ratio was significajit. 

Table VI contrasts the pre-session expectations and post-session assessments 
for teachers of eight content areas. Generally, the pattern revealed 
assessments higher than expectations. In only one instance. Speech, did the 
participating teachers feel that they had derived significantly more from the 
training sess3.on than they hod initially expected. In only two cases were 
expectatioiiS not fulfilled: Mathematics and Social Studies, hub in neither 
case was the differential assessment sig;nif icant . The teachers entered the 
sessions with moderately high expectations and were rewarded with slightly 
more than fulfillment for these positive expectations. 
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SIGKIPICAMCE OP !CHE< DIEEERENCE BBKSBEN TEACHBES* 
EXPECTATIONS Iff 8 AREAS (ITEM 3 ) 



AREA 


N 


H 


SD 


Guidance 


22 


3.36 


1.18 


Industrial Arts 


as 


3.17 


1 . 27 ' 


Language Arts 


16- ' 


3'.56 


1 ..S 2 


Math 


25 


3.88 


.97 


Office Practice 


2 k 


3.46 


1.25 


Social Studies 


as 


3.30 


1.40 


Science 


26 


3.27 


1.37 


Speech 


22 


3.36 


1.09 



TABLE IVa 

ANALlfiSIS OP VARIANCE SUMMAEI TABLE 



SOURCE 


SS 


df 


MS 


■P 


Between Areas 
Within Areas 


8.081 

261^.007 


7 

173 


1.154 

1.526 


.757 n.s. 


Total 


272.088 


180 
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AEEA. 



N 



M 



SD 



Guidance 


22 


3.68 


1.29 


Industrial Arts 


23 


3.39 


1.50 


Language Arts 


l6 


3.9<t 


1.24 


Math* 


25 


3.W 


1.42 


Office Practice 


• 24 


3.88 ■ 


1.04 


Social Studies 


23 


3.17 


1.30 


Science 


26 


3.46 


1.36 


Speech 


22 


4.18 


1.33 




TABLE Va 






ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE SUI-IMARY TABLE 




SOURCE 


SS 


df MS 


p 


Between Areas 


17.251 


7 2.464 ■ 1.427 E>’ .05 


Within Areas 


298.683 


173 1.726 



Total 



315.934 180 



TABRB VI 



SIGSIPICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN EXPECTATIONS AND ASSESSMENTS OF 8 AREAS, FOR 

- TEACHERS (ITENB 3 & ^0 



AREA 


SITUATION 


N 


M 


50 


M diff. 


df 


t 


p. 


Guidance • 


P>j{pectation . 
Assessment 


22 . 


■ 3:36 
•3.68 


1.18 

•1.29 


.32 


-21 


' -.81 


n.s.' 


Industrial 

Arts 


Expectation 

Assessment 


23 


3.17 

3.39 


1.27 

1.50 


.22 


22 


.62 


n.s; 


Language 

Arts 


Expectation 

Assessment 


16 


3.56 

3.94 


1.32 

' 1.24 


.38 


15 


1.38 


n.s. 


Math 


Expectation 

Assessment 


25 


3.88 

3.48 


.97 

1.42 


.40 


24 


1.22 


n.s. 


Office 

Practice 


Expectation 

Assessment 


24 


3.46 

3 * 88 “ 


1.25 

1.04 


;42 


23 


' 1.55 


n.s. 


Social 

Studies 


Expectation 

Assessment 


23 


3.30 

3.17 


1.40 

1.30 


.10 


22 


.36 


n.s. 


Science 


Expectation 

Assessment 


26 


3.27 

3^46 


1.37 

1.36 


.19 


25 


.55 


n.s. 


Speech 


Expectation 

Assessment 


22 


3.36 

4.18 


1.09 

1.33 


.82 


21 


2.88 


.01 



tk > ^ 1 ^ ^ - - 
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^ -f * 
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^Cables VII and VIII r^ort the same data for the assistant principals, 
pre-session expectations and post-session assessments. (There were too few 
returns from the advisors to do any statistical analysis.) For the assistant 
principals, as with the teachers, the ratings generally exceeded the "satis- 
factory- level. No single expectation or post-session assessment was helow 
3 9 the mid-point on the five-point scale. Two of the expectations and four 
-of the assessments were at or ^ove the rating of "good." An analysis. of 
variance, done to find possible differences among assistant principals ’ 
pre-sessxon expectations in the eight content areas, revealed an insignificant 
F ratio. However, the F ratio of an analysis of variance of assistant principals’ 
post-isession assessments in the eight content ai-eas indicated significance. The 
Scheffe test was used to test the difference between individual means, but none 
, reach<»d significance at the >05 level. 

HJable IX contrasts the expectations and assessments of assistant principals 
for the eight content areas. Post-session assessments were significantly higher 
in two content areas - Speech and Language Arts. Although no single conparison 
was signifis*»bnt, assistant principals got less than expected from four sessions: 
Guidance, I-Jathematics, Science, and Social Studies. Nonetheless, each of these 
assessments remained moderately high, 

TABLE VII 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS ’ EXPECTATIONS IN 8 AREAS (ITEM 3) 



AJiiElAv 


N 


M 


SD ■ ' 


Guidance 


9 


4.11 


.60 


Industrial Arts 


14 


3.57 


1.22 


Language Arts 

• 


9 


3.67 


..87 


Kath 


14 


3.57 


1.16 


Office Practice 


14 


3.71 


1.07 


Social Studies 


12 


3.50 


•9f) 


Science 


11 


4.00 


.78 


Speech 


CO 


3.08 


1.32 










% 
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TABLE Vila 



i 



i- AMALYSIS OF VABIMCE SU^BjASY TABIE 



SOURCE 


AIXIUJXWXW * 

ss 


viiru.iirtv/j:i ovm 

df 




F 


Between Areas 


7.974 


7 


1.139 


1.038 P .05 


Within Areas 


96.526 


88 


1.097 




Total 


104.500 


95 







TABLE VIII 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BEWJEEN 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS’ ASS^SMTS IN 8 AREAS (item 4 ) 



AREA 




N 


M 


SD 


Guidance 




9 


4.00 


1.18 


Industrial Arts 




14 


3.57 


1.16 


Language Arbs 




0 

y 


4.78 


.44 


Math 




14 


3.29 


1.20 


Office Practice 




14 


4.07 


.73 


Social Studies 




12 


3.33 


1.23 


Science 




11 


3.45 


1.04 


Speech 




13; • 


4.46 


.78 




TABLE Villa 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY TABLE 






SOITRCE 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Between Areas 


23.939 


7 


3.420 


3.366 P<.005 


Within Areas 


89.394 


88 


1.016 




Total 


113.333 


95 
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TABtE IX 

SIGilFIGMCE Of T8E DIFFEmUE BETWEEN EXPECTATIONS AND ASSESSMENTS OF 8 AREAS FOR 

ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS (ITFMS 3 & 4) 



AREA 


SrniATION- 


N 


M 


SD 


M diff. 


df 


t 


P. 


Guidance 


E}q)ectation 

Assessment 


9 


4.11 

4.00 


.60 

1.18 


.11 


8 


.36 


n.s. 


Industrial 

Arts 


Expectation 

Assessment 


14 


3.57 

3.57 


1.22 

1.16 


.00 


13 


- 


■ - 


Math 


Expectation 

Assessment 


■ 14 


3.57 


1.16 


.28 


13 


.57 


n.s. 


Office 

Practice 


Fbqpectation 

Assessment 


14 


3.71 

4.07 


1.07 

.73 


.36 


23 


1.24 


n.s. 


Science 


Expectation 

Assessment 


11 


4.00 

3.45 


.78 

1.04 


.54 


10 


1.60 


n.s. 


Social 

Studies 


E}q)ectation 

Assessment 


12 


3.50 

3.33 


.90 

1.23 


.17 


11 


.37 


n.s. 


^eech 


Ejqiectation 

Assessment 


13 


3.08 

4.46 


1.32 

.7a 


1.38 


12 


3.6 


< .005 


Language 

Arte 


Expectation 

Assessment 


9 


3.67 

4.78 


.87 

.44 


1.11 


8 


3.59 


<•005 



The snail number of returns make conclusions regardin/j expectations and 
assessments somewhat speculative. In no case did more than 14 assistant principals 
respond, and the nxnnber of teachers did not exceed 26 for any single conterst area. 
Nevertheless, it appears that the assistant principals entered the sessions in a 
more hopeful manner and felt they were generally rewarded more. In only one 
content area did the teachers* rating exceed "4'», while for the assistant principals 
six of the eight ratings were above «'4". Also, it seemed easier to satisiy the 
assistant principals, for t’«ro content areas (Speech and Lang,aiage Arts) showed 
significant increase between expectations and assessments, while for teachers, 
only one. Speech, showed significant ^^creaso. 



^c|^_efractivcneas . Table X reporta the teachera* rating! of the eight 
trainers* Four; aspects of the trainers* effeutiveness i#ere included in the rat- 
ings; the instructor* s coverage of content; his organisation of subject matter; 
the quality cf his presantation; and laastery of his subject. Ajparently, the 
participating trainees nere generally iE5>ressed Kith the presentations of the 
instructors and the cc^tent of their training sessions* single moan rating 
>as beloK the "satisfactory” point, ("3") and two of the sessions. Speech and 
Language Arts, were rated above "good"* 

Analysis cf variance revealed a highly significant F ratio, idiich indicates 
a wide range of reaction to instructor effectiveness. The Scheffe test was used 
to test the difference between individual means and the only two that wnro signi- 
ficantly different frcm each other were Speech and Social Studies. It seems 
therefore, that all instractcrs were rated higher than "satisfactory", the level of 
ratings was not uniform for all content areas. 



TABLBX 

SIQUFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEK RATINGS OF TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS IN 

8 Aims (TEACHERS* RATINGS ITEKS 5-6) 



AREA 


K 


M 


SD 


Guidance 


23 


3.86 


1.11 


Industrial Arts 


24 


3.71 


1.09 


Language Arts 


17 


4.29 


.85 


Math 


•25 


3.69 


1.13 


Office Practice 


24 


3.86 


.92 


Social StucUes ^ 


23 


3.36 


1.09 


Science 


27 


3.74 


.90 


Speech 


22 


4.60 


.49 
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TABLE la, 

AKALT5I3 OF VAEIAKGS SUMHART TAHS 



samss 


SS 


df 


KS 


F 


Between groups 


23.53 


7 


3.361 


3.35- P<. 005 


Within groups 


182.34 


182 


1.002 





Total 205.87 189 



Application. Table XI reports the teachers* percepts regarding the chances 
that the training sessions will change their own professional behavior, as well 
as the chances that the professional behavior of assistant principals and 
advisors may be changed. With all three means between "3'* and "4", the teachers 
felt that the chances were from "satisfactory** to **good** that the professional 
behavior of all three participating groups will be changed. An analysis of 
variance was done to find possible differences among the teachers* ratings of 
the tteee groups and a highly significant F ratio was obtained. The Scheffe* 
test was used and all means were found to be significantly different from each 
other. The teachers regarded themselves as most likely to change and the assist- 
ant principals as least susceptible to change. 

^1 reports the assistant principals* percepts of change as a result 
of the tr/,5ning sessions for themselves, teachers, and advisors. Although the 
F ratio derived fr<sn an analysis of variance did not reach significance, the 
assistant principals also perceived the teachers* chances of change higher than 
their crm or than the advisors* chai'ces for professional change. In table XIII 
are the same percepts for the three participating categories by the advisers. 

The Scheffe test was used and the lasans for both advj,sers and teachers were sig» 
nificantly higher than for the assistant principals. All three groups agreed 






09 













\. 




that the assistant principals stood to change least as a result of the training 

sessions. 



TABIE XI 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFEEBENCE’ BETWEEN PERCEIVED CHANGE IN PROFESSIONAL BEHAVIOR 

OF 3 CATEGORIES. ITEM 9 (a,b,c) FOR TEACHERS 



CATEGORY 


N 


H 


SD 


Assistant 








Principals 


82 


3.13 


1.22 


Teachers 


62 


3.66 


1.15 


Advisors 


82 


3.44 


1.14 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
SUMMARY TABIE XIa 



SOURCE 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Between 

Categories 


11.629 


2 


5.815 


15.138 (P <.001) 


Between 

Subjects 


269.9W 


81 


3.333 




Residual 


62.224 


162 


.384 




Total 


343.795 


245 
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tABis xn 



SIOfIFICAHGE OF IHE DIFFE0E2JCE PMCEIOT) CHANGE IK PROFESSIONAL 

BEHAVIOR OF 3 CATEGORIES. ITE2-1 9 (a,b,c) FOR ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS 



o 

ERIC 



CATEGORY 




N 


M 


SD 


Assistant 

Principals 


- 


28 


3.86 


.90 


Teachers 




28 


4.00 


.78 


Advisors 




28 


3,90 


.81 






Xlla 


A 


s 




ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY TABLE 




SOURCE 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Between Categories 


.305 


2 


.152. 


1.816 (n.s.) 


Between Subjects 


51.181 


27 


1.896 ' 




Residual 


4.535 


54 


.084 




TOTAL 


56.021 


83 










TABLE XIII 






SIGNIFICANCE OF HIE DIFFERENCE flET\'/EEN PERCEIVED CHANGE IN PROFESSIONAL 
BEHAVIOR OF 3 CATEGOP;XES. ITEM 9 (a,b,c) FOR ADVISORS 


CATEGORY 




N 


H 


SD 


Assistant 

Principaltf 




18 


3.88 


»S9 


Teachers 




IB 


4.28 




Advisors 




18 


4*23 


M 










_ - ^ 
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ifflAUSIS OF 


VASmCE TfiBIE niia 






SOURCE 


ss 


df 


MS 


F 


Between Categories 


1.920 


2 


.960 


8.50(P<.01) 


Between Subjects 


33.853. 


17 


1.991 




Residual 


3.840 


34 


.113 




Total 


39.613 


53 







One may speculate regarding the consistently lower ratings of the assist- 
ant principals* chances for change. One possibility is that teachers view those 
in a status position above their own, ^eluding advisors and assistant principals, 
as more rigid and less likely to profit from a new training e 3 g)erience. If this 
interpretation is correct, then more or other kinds of training sessions may be 
required to overcome this perceived lack of change on the part of those in the 
upper reaches of the status hierarchy. Another possible interpretation, is that 
the teachers perceived the sessions as inappropriate for the assistant principals 
and as more relevant for teachers than for advisers. From this viewpoint, they 
were joined by the advisers who also felt that the assistant principals were 
misplaced at these training sessions. It must be underscored, though, that the 
assistant principa?3 chances for change were rated as above ’'satisfactory*’ by 
both teachqrs and advisers. The sessions were seen as more appropriate for 
teachers, rather than iflarkedly inappropriate for assistant principals. 

Role differentials. One final trealmient of the data concerned differences 
between teachers’, assistant principals*, and advisers* perception of change in a 
professional behavior of each category of trainees. Regarding teachers* cliances 
for change. Table XV indicates that all three groups of trainees felt their 

’’satisfactory" to "good" . An analysis of variance was done to 






o 
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! find possible differences saong the three subgroups percepts of the teachers, 

but the F ratio ‘was not significant* Although all felt that the teachers* 
chances for change were moderatsj^ high, the teachers took the dinsnest view of 
the likelihood that the training sessions would change their professional 
behavior. 

j Table X7 reports the percepts of the three training groups regarding the 
chances for change of the assistant principals. All three ratingn were between 
"satisfactory" and"good". An analysis of variance yielded a highly significant 
P ratio and the Scheffe^ test resulted in significant mean differences between 
advisors and teachers and between assistant principals and teachers. The 

t 

teachers apparently perceived the assistant principals* chances for change far 
less than did either the assistant principals themselves or the advisers. 

The final analysis, reported in Table X7I concerns the chances for change 
among advisers as viewed by all three groups of trainees. Two of the ratings 
were between "satisfactory" and "good", while the third was between "good" 
and "excellent". An analysis of variance was done to find possible differences 
among the subgroups and the F ratio was highly significant. The Scheffe* test 
was used and the mean difference between advisers* and teachers' percept of change 
for advisors was significant. 

TABLE XIV 



SIQIIFICANCE 0.” THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ISACKERS, ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS AND 
ADVISORS PERCEIVING CHANGE IN PROFESSIONAL BEHAVIOR OF TEACHERS (ITEM 9b) 



GROUP 


N 


H 


SD 


Teachers 


82 


3.66 


1.15 


Assistant Principals 


28 


4.00 


.78 


Advisors 


18 


4.28 


.84 






er|c 
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TABI£ XlVa 

ANALrSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMART TABIE 



SOURCE 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Between groups 


• 6.37 


2 


3.365 


3.05 E>.05 


Vithiit groins 


W7.86 


125 


1.103 




Total 


144.59 









TABIE XV 



SIGNIFICANCE OP TRE DIFEERSICES BETWEEN TEACRFIRS, ASSISTANT PRINCIPAT.S AND 
ADVISORS PERCEIVING CHANGE IN PROFESSIONAT KHAVIOR OF ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS(lTEM 9a) . 



GROUP * 


xN' 


H 


SO 




Teachers 


82 


3.13 


1.22 




Assistant Principals 


28 


3.86 


.90 




Advisors 


18 


3.88 


.89 





TABLE XVa 

ANALISIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY TABLE 



SOURCE 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Bettiieen groups 


15.9 


2 


7.95 


6*28 P^,005 


Within groups 


158.23 


125 


1.266 





^otal 174.33 3^7 

USING the Scheffe^teet the following mean differencee are significant at 
the *05 level; (1) Advisors vs* Teachers* (2) Ass5.dtant Principals vs* Teachers* 
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T/iBIE OTI 



SIOKFICANCK ”>F THE DDSEREHCES BEIWEEH TEACHERS, ASSISTAHT PRINCIPALS ««3 
AOTISORS PERCEIVING CHANGE Di PROFESSIONAL BEHAVIOR OF ADVISORS (ITFH 9o) 



GROUP 




N 


. 


M 


SD 


Teachers 




&2 




3.44 


1.14 


Assistant Principals 




28 




3.90 


,81 


Advisors 




18 




4.28 


,84 






TABLE XVIa 








ANALTSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY TABLE 




SOURCE 


S3 




df 


MS 


F 


Between groups 


12 .A 8 




6.24 


5.67 


P 


Within groups 


137.68 




1.101 






Total 


1.50.16 












Using ths Sch«;i^ . -^ist the mean dliTerence between Advisors and Teachers 
is significant at the ,05 level. It is apparent, then, that teachers and advisors 
did not view the advisors* chances for professional change as a result of the 
training sessions siinilarly. The teachers ejq^cted far less change from the ad- 
visors than did the advisors themselves. 

Several overall themes emerge ycm this series of anaHyses, First, the 
trainees generally felt quite good about the e::q)enditure of federal funds for tl^e 
June training sessions. Second, all three categories of trainees felt that the 
Career Guidance students will benefit from the sessions. Third, the trainees 
generaiUy felt that the Instructors wore "good”. Fourth, in moat cases the trainees 
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got as nnich or more out of the sessions than they initially 'a 3 q)ected. Fifth, 

all three groups of trainees felt the chances inere high that the sessions would 
alter the professional behavior of the trainees. Finally, the one differential 
pattern noted >as the feeling that the training sessions had the strongest 
impact on the teachers and the relatively least effect on the assistant princi- 
pals. 



Research team^s evaluation 

In contrast with the generally favorable reactions of the trainees, the 
research team was quite critical of the June training sessions. The in-service 
Program was faulted on several counts': 

1. The purpose of the training sessions was "for the effective implementa- 
tion of the new curriculum". However, the new curriculum was, in most cases, 
neither complete nor available for study. This weakness led the research team, 

as well as many of the trainees, to doubt the wisdcan of having the training 
sessions before the new curriculums were ready. Indeed, one of the curriculum 
writers stated, "These training sessions in June are cra?y. We shoidd have it 
in September idien the thing is finished and we can bring it to them." 

Procedurally, too, it was felt that September sessions would have been 
more beneficial. Many of the trainees in June will- likely be working outside 
Career Guidance as a result of personal and professional considerations. Also, 
mar^y later appointees will not have had the benefit of the training sessions. 

2. The proposal stated that the trainers were to be those "idio helped 
design and create the cuiTiculum in each of these areas". This clause was in 
line with the basic intent to transmit the new curriculum to the trainees. How- 
ever, in several instances the leaders of the training sessions were not involved 
in the writing of the new curriculum. Indeed, in one case the trainer was not 
licensed in the area that he was training. One unfamiliar with the new curriculiun 
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* * * ^ 
cannot train others in a content' area in i 4 hich he is iintrained, 

3* Tho research te'am Jiad scane doubts about the In-Service Program as 
planned -even if the new curriculum were ready. First, is it reasonable to ex- 
pect that ‘'training" may be accoD 5 )li 8 hed in one hour and twenty minutes? For 
example, there were but two licensed Hathematics teachers among those ^dio 
returned the reactionnaires, suggesting that most of the Career Guidance classes 
may not be taught by licensed iiathematics teachers, Tet, the trainer undertook 
to convey the "new Math" to these mathematically unsophisticated teachers in 
one session. The research team was doubtful about such optimism. Moreover, if 
the Board feels that an extensive background and license are necessary to prepare 

one for teaching Mathematics in the regular track, the same should hold true for 
Career Guidance, 

The same problem arose in the area of Science, Although a substantial 
part of the new curriculum was available at the time of the training sessions, 
the Board chose to appoint a licensed Social Studies •'^eacher to train the 
teachers the new Science curriculum. If Career Guidance students are to be 
taught 9th grade Science, which in the regular junior high school is viewed as 
a way station along a closely articulated, sequential course of study, then one 
mus\» question the wisdom of training unlicensed teachers by an unlicensed trainer 
-and all within one hoxir and twenty minutes, 

4* One final set of percepts concerns the training schedule as it applied 
to the target group of trainees. Assuming that no more than a brief introduction 
to the new curriculum cou3.d be accon^slished in the short period alloted, it is 
surprising that veteran Career Guidance teachers were invited to the sessions. 

They had previously been Introduced to the program and the effective approach with 
Career Guidance students is something they have learned first hand. Furthermore, 
all eight content areas were given "equal time", even though some xe far less 
circumscribed than others. 




. .. 



Proceduraiay, toe, the research team questioned the advisability of 
having personnel attend a training session outside their area of concern* Could 
the time have been spent more profitably devoting full morning sessions to 
one single area? Possibly, the Board could have spent all of the available funds 
for intensive training in several areas, ravher than a sprinkling in many* 

In all, then, the research team was considerably less enthusiastic than 
the teachers regarding the advisability of spending federal funds for the 
training sessions rather than on other projects designed to improve Career 
Guidance* There was also a feeling of doubt as to the effects that the training 
sessiOxiS Kill have on the trainees and, subsequently on the students* In ad- 
dition, there were serious reservations regarding the attempt to train personnel 
in a single all— too— brief session* Finally, the res^circh team felt that train- 
ing mus.1 bo offered by highly trained instructors to school personnel equipped 
to teach in the content areas for which t,hey will be responsible in September, 
1966 * 



Part B: 



Curriculum Development 



The project title refers to the target population as "academically 
frustrated and also severely disadvantaged economically and culturally.” 

Linking the severe academic retardation to curricular inadequacies, the proposal 
asserts tlmt the traditional curriculum had not met the needs of these potential 
dropouts. To combat this history of failure and defeat, curricular modifica- 
tion was advanced as a necessity? 

If these youngsters are to be rehabilitated encouraged 
to continue their education in the one year they spend in 
these special classes a new and vital curriculum is essential 
in every subject area . . .based on their backgrounds, 
aspirations and ciLlture, which will challenge them by utilising 
their present interests and future hopes for the world of 
work, o . .All subject matter will concentrate less on theory 
and more on the functional and manipulative aspects of each 
subjects area in order to present pupi^^s with true-to-life 
problems and situations. . .it is in5)erative that a curriculum 
be designed which will offer them a program of intensive 
corrective work, challenging subject matter, achievable 
goals, training in saleable skills and reconstruction of 
attitudes . 



I* Objertives and Design of the Curriculum Writing Project 

This aspect of the proposal contained two basic objectives: 

a) To write a new and appropriate program of instruction for those 
who lack positive orientation toward school are not succeeding. 

b) "To involve teachers, supervisors and other resource personnel 

in developing this curricul um ; thus training a nucleus of resource personnel 
for further work in curriculum and for orientation of new teachers.” 

To insure implementation of these objectives, a total revision of 
eight different curricuJ.ums was proposed and definite guidelines were issued 
to each of the writing teams. Among the specific instructions issued were 
the following: 
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1. Guidance 

"The curriculum should he redesigned to include not only guidance 
in personal and social areas but also tmining in pre-'vocaticnal 
and vocational skills in pr^aration for the world of work. This 
curriculum will aid pipils to evaluate their capabilities and to 
guide them in planning ways of achieving their goals through 
success in pre-vocational and academic areas. It will include 
training in methods of locating part-time en^lpyrnent, pr^araticn 
for obtaining enplpyrnent, and follow-up guidance for pupils who 
obtain part-time jobs." 

2. Language Arts 

"Intensive corrective work in reading will be offered and extensive 
reading for information and appreciation in every subject area will 
be planned through work with newspapers, trade magazines a nd trade 
books." 

"Basic s kill s (spelling, punctuation, grammar) will be taught 
functionally through familiar situations involving social amenities, 
job orientation, newspaper work, etc." 

3. Mathematics 



"The curriculum will be redesigned to offer instruction in corrective 
mathematics." 

"Skills and knowleviges needed for the recognizing and of the 

quantitative a^ects in practical problem situations will be developed. 
She pupils will be led to realize that mathematics is an indispensable 
tool in daily living. Fundamental conc^ts and processes will be 
reinforced by application, according to ability, in the field of 
work and recreation." 

Instzu.ction in Business Mathematics willl be Included to prepare the 
piq>ils for work with office machines 5 o.g., coupbometers, conputors, 
adding machines, cash registers." 

4o Science 



"The curriculum will be redesigned to provide the pupils with 
functional Information and skills through as many manipulative 
experiences as possible with a minimum of theory and involved 
explanations. This course will provide the pupils with an ^ r*g 

of some of the basic conciqpts of scientific achievement, first-hand 
experiences through work with science materials and equipment, a 
knowledge of the consiaper*s aspect of science, an awareness of the 
vocational aspect of science, and an awareness of some of the 
problems of our times relating to scientific achievement." 
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5» Social Studies 

*'The ci^ricrulum will te redesigned to include instruction in,,«consuiner 
education and industry.... Probiems-centered units of work based on piQ>ils' 
interest:; and es^erience will be used to motivate critical-thinking, oral, 
discussion and research." 

6. Industrial Arts 

"The curriculum will be redesigned to afford the pi^ils an opportunity for 
occupational exploration, ilsjor enphasis will be placed on instruction and 
opportunities for manipulative experiences organized in a cluster of 
instructional units related to the basic and machine processes essential 
in various industrial areas: Mass Production, Power Mechanics, Furnitilre 
Repair and Refinishing, Office Machines, and Building Maintenance." 

"This curriculum will develop saleable skills to prepsure these youngsters 
for a useful .job in the world of work. Instruction will also be included 
to prepare them with methods for locating and holding part-time jobs." 

7* Office Practice 



"A new curriculum will be developed to offer these pupils an opportunity to 
learn Piling, Mailing, Messenger Service, Telephone Service, and xic-cord 
Keeping to. provide then with ready skills for obtaining part-time, enplpyment 
and to encourage them to continue their training in high school. This 
curriculum will also provide them with valuable training in avocational 
skills; e.g,j good work habits, proper attitudes, dependability, honesty." 

8. Speech 

"The curriculum will be redesigned to offer training and practice in standard 
enunciation, articulation and voice training so necessary to developing self- 
respect and poise.... Practical applications of the skills taught will be 
presented through role-playing in true-to-life situations;e.g., job 
interviews, shopping by telephone...." 

II. OBJECTIVES OP THE EVAEUATIVE STUDY 

Three limited objectives were formulated for this aspect of the report: 

a) To determine whether the staff of the Board of Education carried out 

what it proposed to do. Were curriculum writers engaged 9 Were the procedures 

and guidelines set down in the proposal adhered to by the curriculum writers ^ 

Por example, did the writers of the Science curriculum conform to the 

prescribed "minimum of theory and involved explanations ^ Were teachers and 

supervisors involved in developing the new curriculum, as proposed by the 



Board’s project director ^ 

b) To determine vbether the Board of Mucation achieved its stated 
objectives* The question here is whether the new curriculum is appropriate, 
whether it meets the needs of the target pcjpulatlon* 

c) To offer suggestions and recommendations on the basis of a critical 
review of the complete Career (guidance Prc^ram, the current curriculum, 

and the partial evidence available regarding the new curriculum* The 
objective here was to analyze the premises undergirding the proposal, to raise 
questions wherever appropriate, and to clarify the relevant issues* With 
the major component of the proposal, the new curriculum, as yet incon^plets, 
the basic thrust of the evaluation was eaploration and sharpening of focus. 

III. METSODS OF OBTAIHIHS IHFOmTIOW 

In this part of the study, observations interviews had to be the 
basic evaluative tools* Two well-trained observers spent the month of June 
1966 esjploring and inspecting various aspects of the Career Guidance Program 
and the development of a new curriculum. Following were the specific st^s 
taken: 

School visitation. The two observers visited a total of 22 schools and 
spoke W4.th principals, assistant principals, advisors, and teachers assigned 
to Career Guidance classes. In some cases they interviewed pupils, observed 
classes in progress, examined the available facilities, and studied the place 
of Cai’eer Guidance within the school structure. Orientation and familiarity 
were the goals of these visits. 

Interviews w ith the Director of Caree r Guidance. Both observers met 
indOTendently and jointly with the Director of the project. As -the individual 
responsible for the proposal, the Director’s understanding of the needs of 
Career G ui d a nce Students, tne basic philosophy and purposes of the program. 



tile direction of the curriculnm development, and the competence of the 
teachers were deemed essential to the evaluation. 

Interviews with the Curriculum Writers. Bach of the writers was 
interva.ewed to elicit their attitudes towards the curriculum, students, teachers, 
and total Career Guidance Program. A structured interview schedule was drawn 

a epKy of which is appended. To permit inter observer reliability, six . 
of -the writers were interviewed by both observers. Each of the interviews was 
tape recorded to permit fuithsr analysis and assessment by the entire research 
team. In addition to information regarding credentials, qualifications, background^ 
methods of selection of the writers, answers were sought in each of the follow- 
ing questions j 

a) Overall purpose of the program: Did the writers feel that the most 
inportant outcome of the Career Guidance Program was vocational skills, social 
adjustment^ academic skills, or others 

h/ The nature of the new curricul u m; Did the writers view their ultimate 
product as a revision, extension, different in kind, different in quality, or 
other ? 

c) Percept of teacher creativity; Are you providing clear-cut lesson 
plans or are you leaving rocM for thacher innovation? 

d) Percept of student population: Does the curriculum resemble C.R.M.D^ 

Academic, Business, Vocational and Trade, or other existing Board of Education 
curriculums ? 

e) Similarity to the regular curriculum: Is the new curriculum a 

simplified version of the regular curriculum or one with a completely new focus ? 

f) Perceived target population: Is the curriculum planned for both 8th 
graders and 9th graders, boys and girls, and all shades of ability and achievement? 




g) Eelative Importance of the curriculum: How vital to the success 
of the total Career Guidance Program is the curriculum'? 

Suggestion s from Writers and Others > The writers and those interviewed 
were encouraged to offer criticisms, suggestions, and evaluative comments. 
These assorted subjective appraisals provided a rich source of leads for 
further e3q)loration. 

Analysis of .Current Curriculum. All curriculum materials in use to date 
in the Career Guidance Program were collected and examined critically for 
coB5)arison with the anticipated curriculum as culled from the interviews with 
the curriculum writers. The two curriculums were scrutinized for differences 
and similarities regarding such issues as vocational vs. academic emphasis or 
rigid vs. flexible lesson plans. 

An^ysis of the Board *s Evaluation. The Bureau of Educational Research 
pf the Board of Education evaluated five selected schools in May, I966. The 
three parts of their study touched oh the total program, the behavior of the 
students, and achievement and attendance records. 

In a questionnaire sent to the principals and Career Guidance Personnel 
of the five schools, each respondent was asked for his considered opinion 
of the Career Guidance Program. A copy of the questionnaire is appended. 
Opinions were sought regarding the following: 

a) Describe the effective aspects of the progr^. 

b) Describe the jb effective a^octs of the program. 

c) Describe the xuactions of parents to the program. 

d) Should the program be continued essentially unchanged, discontinued, 
or modified somewhat^ 

In addition, the teachers were requested to con5)lete a "Student's School 
Attitude Scale for each pupil in the Careet Guidance Program. A copy of this 
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scale is also ajmended. The teachers railed each student on a 7 -point scale, 
moving frcca "Highly motivated. No /rebellion” to "Highly rebellious, no 
motivation* The teachers were to chech one box for the best description of 
the student’s behavior in September, I965 and another for May, 1966. 

Finally , a class sheet was coo^leted for each group which conbained 

% 

Heading scores in October, I965 and May, 19665 Mathematics scores for the sams 
two dates 5 teachers* average mark for English, Social Studies, and Science 
for * 64 - ’65 and ’65- *66; and number of times late and absent for *64- ’65 and 

*65*" *66. The evaluative criteria were changes in behavior, achievement, and 
attendance. 

# 

Limitati ons of the Study: This evaluation was meant to assess the new 

curriculum, but the unavailability of the new curriculum placed a major 
obstacle in the path of this projected assessment. For exan^le, it was not 
possible to coa^are the old curriculum with the new. Nor was it possible to 
design any analytic categories for an appraisal of the new curricuijm. Con- 
sequently, this aspect of the report carries a more clinical subjective 
stance. Writers* stated views of what they intended had to be substituted 
for exhaustive analysis of a finished product, InfXirect bits of data were 
assembled, rathfer than immediate direct appraisal and critical review. 

IV. RESULTS 

For the sake of clarity, this diffuse body of data will be reported 
according to the objectives of the evaluation. Briefly stated, the objectives 
were to determine whether the proposal was implemented; whether the stated 
objectives were achieved; and to suggest guidelines for the future. 
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AXthough many of the curriculum witers were still in the process of 
constructing their new curriculum at the time this part of the report was 
being written, it appears that the Board did carry out the basic steps of 
the proposal* Curriculum writers were engaged and the Board has been i’ the 
process of readying the mterials for printing. 

A question can be raised whether the curriculum writers adhered to the 
guidelines and procedures set up in the proposal. Compairison of statements 
in the proposal and views es^ressed by the curriculum writers suggests that 
the Board and the writers were not always in accord. For example, the 
proposal stated that the Language Arts curriculum "will be planned through 
work with newspapers, trade magazines and trade books." However, the 
writers of the Language Arts curriculum expressed no such intentions. 

Similarly, the proposal stated: "This curriculum (industrial Arts) will 

develop saleable skills to prepare these youngsters for a useful job in the world 
of work." However, the writer of the Industrial Arts curriculum stated that he 
was- not preparing Career Guidance students for a job, that the primary objective 
was to develop confidence and help the child* s personality. 

Another equivocal issue is whether the curriculum, as planned, is truly 
"new". Without considering the varie-by of applications of the terms, it is 
apparent that the Career Guidance curriculum has been under revision for some 
time. Of the three parts that comprise the new Social Studies curriculum, 
the first two parts were completed on II/I7/65 and 2/9/66. A complete 
revision of the Career Guidance Course of Study in Mathematics was printed on 
8 / 28/64 and the writer of that curriculum was the same person who was to write 
the new curriculum. Indeed, the research team felt that most of the 
supposedly new curriculuns were truly modifications, extensions, and revisions 
of existing Career Guidance Programi. 



The second objective of the proposal was "to involve teachers, supervisors 
and other resource personnel in developing this curriculum," The purpose 
was to train a nucleus of resource personnel for further work in curriculum 
construction. However, in many cases the curriculum was "written without 
soliciting suggestions from teachers and in many other instances the writers 
stated that their product requires no further work. Consequently, neither 
invDlvejient nor ongoingness was noted as a general rule by the research team. 

Achieving the Objectives 

The previous section dealt with the relative externals of procedures, 
but with respect to objectives, one must be prepared to describe the nature of 
the students of Career Guidance, the professional preparation of the teachers 
in the program, and the Ipng-range goals and purposes of the program. It is 
not wise to write a curriculum without a clear awareness of the three basic 
components of any curricular experience. The proposal states that the 
curriculum is designed "to meet the needs of, .pupils.. who are not succeeding." 
If the curriculum writers misjudge these needs or miscalculate the ability 

of the educational system to meet those needs, then their curriculum is most 
likely to be inappropriate,' 

Beginning with the imder standing of thp students' needs, the Director 
of the Career Guidance Program stated on several occasions that the students 
themselves have altered the direction of the program. Initially, the Director 
felt that a vocation-oriented, truncated version of the regular junior high 
school curriculum was appropriate. However, the students reportedly protested 
that they do not want to be shifted off to a vocational track and that they 
want to go on to college. The Director also reported remarkable achievement 
results on the part of Career Guidance students to justify return to the 
regular curriculum. The oiOy difference envisaged was in approach, for the 



Director felt tl»t a "more jazzed-up approach" was necessary to cater to 
students who have experienced failure so often. 

Many of the writers echoed the sentiments of the Director. Some saw no 
difference between the curriculum they were writing and the regular curriculum. 

Some suggested that their curriculum may, indeed, be substituted for the 
regular junior high school curriculum. The Industrial Arts writer also 
carefully avoided any vocational bent to the curriculum, insisting that the 
double dosage of shop is merely a means to improve academic skills through 
increased motivation and interest. It is worth noting here that more than 95percent 
of the piq)ils go on to 10th grade instruction. 

This optimistic view of the Career Guidance student was not borne out by 
assessments made by the Board. 

Of 15 students in a Career Guidance class that was evaluated by the 
Bureau of Educational Research} 12 were reading below a grade level of 5*2 - 
after one year of Career Guidance. In the same group, 10 of the 15 had 17 or 
more absences during the school year. Such records hardjy show. promise of 
future academic success. 

There is no desire to minimize the very real contribution that Career 
Guidance has made for many of these youngsters. Accolades were volunteered 
by assorted personnel regarding improved self image, increased ego strength, 
self acceptance, social conformity, and the like. But these unquestionably 
important services are not relevant to this particular proposal. The funds 
requested were for the construction of a curri culum that would meet the needs 
of Career Guidance students. Although there are some dramatic exarples of 
sudden and marked academic growth in the period of one school year, most 
Career Guidance students remain severely retarded in the area of academic 
learning. The research team felt that the optimism inherent in Board's new 




curricular stance runs counter to the reaUty view of research fast longstansling 
cognitive and behavioral styles do not change quickly or radicalOy. Consequently 
regarding the all-in5)ortant issue of the needs of Career Guidance students 
and the new curriculum being appropriate to those needs, the judgnsent of the 

?:esearch team was not congruent with that of the Board and the curriculum 
writers. 



Parenthetically, many of the curricul um writers seemed aware of the 



dilemma; as one writer put it: 



Number one, we’re trying to keep them in school, Numbi two, 
we re trying to give them a curriculiua that T?ould be meaningful 
to them in the immediate-when and if they should go out in the 
job market. These- are incon5)atible. This is not the same kind 
of program that you’d be giving if you’re preparing to kiss 
them goodbye at age 17, 



A^nother teacher reported the instructions from the Board; Keep it as close 
as possible to the regular track 9th grade curriculum, but also keep it sin^e 
and stick to the basics. Although many of the curriculum writers recognized 
and verbaaized the seeming paradox between job training and continuing in 
school, they generally proceeded to plan or create a curriculum that was 
equally suitable for any regular track,- 

The second component of this receiving system for the new curriculum is the 

teacher. Assorted probes were therefore meant to elicit the curriculum writers’ 

judgment of the teachers in the Career Guidance Program, Generally, the writers 

viewed the teachers as inexperienced and in need of clear-cut lesson plans 

and a virtually cook-book curriculum. One writer explained: 

Much of curriculum planning is a i^atter of relieving teacher 
inconpetence, of pro-viding the marginal teacher with some 
wherewithal to function and to begin at least the teaching act. 

Another writer stated: 

Once upon a time we thought it was terrible if teachers didn’t 
prepare their own lesson plans. Now think it’s terrible if 
we don’t prepare lessons for them. 
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Another witer stated that even a "blind" person could follow the spe« 
cific instructions set dovm. One curriculum writer recognized that 

^ ■^^shly structured curriculu m leaves little room for teacher innova"* 
tion: 

90^ of Career Guidance Language Arts teachers 
are not licensed in 7janguage Arts. For them 
we must hive clear-cut lesson plans. But 
those licensed would look v/ith scorn and 
condescension. You're caught in a dilemma. 

Only direct way for unlicensed is consecutive 
lesson plans. For those licensed, just list 
skills in abstract. 

The research team found the curriculian writers somewhat inflexi- 
ble in their estimates of the target teachers for whom they were creat- 
ing the new curriculum. There was little special provision for highly 
experienced and creative teachers; for those beaching boys' classes as 
against those teaching girls' classes; for 8th gradeis as against 9th 
graders; and for classes of considerably varying abilities and achieve- 
ment levels. It appeared to the research team that the writers needed 
to take into greater account the broad variability in both teacher and 
student preparedness and the students' plans for continuing their 
education beyond the 9th year. 

Several of the questions posed during the structured interviei^s 
vrere attempts to elicit the viev;s of the curriculum writers regardin£ 
the overall purposes of the program and the relative importance of the 
curriculum vmthin the hierarchy of special features that Career 
Guidance boasts. Regarding the single most important outcome of the 
program, the writers generally felt that a favorable ego image on the 
part of the pupils represented the single most vital product of Career 
Guidance. Although the iters were aware of other outcojnes, such as 
academic skills or vocational preparedness, they chose the area of 
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personal adjustment as crucial. Nevertheless, the writers were unani- 
mous in their feeling that an improved curriculum was vital to the suc- 
cess of the Career Guidance Program. They were fuUy aware of other 
aspects of the program, such as small classes; a full time advisor for 
45 students; separate classes for boys and girls; a separate shop for 
Career Guidance; 8 periods a vreek of Industrial Arts; part-time work 
opportunities; and special funds for materials. Yet the writers viewed 
their product as playing a crucial part in the program. 

Since the previous sectioisof this report were written before 
the completed new curriculuras vxere reviewed, a supplementary report 
had to be added after the research team had the opportunity to study 
the completed curriculums. This addendum follows the same outline as 
used above: a) Implementation, b) Achievement of Objectives. 

■- C") — Pec^iSitendaticnS': — — ^ — 

A. Implementat ion . An analysis of the ccanpleted curriculums under- 

scores comments made above concerning the newness of the curriculum 
guides. 

1. Both Social studies I and Social Studies II are virtually 
identical copies of the experimental editions published II/ 17/65 and 
2/9/6v5. The changes that urere made are minor, consisting of editorial 
and grammatical corrections and the addition of bibliographies. 

2. Mathematics . The nevrly printed curricultun was substantially 
the same as the one printed on 8/28/64 • Except for some '■* anges of 
style, there were no changes or additions. 

3 . Speech . The initial experimental edition vjas printed on 
6/28/63 and the new curriculum follows the same number and pattern of 



imits. 
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• Office Practice , The initial edition was printed in 1963, 
but some entirely new materials have been added since then. 

5. Job Placement and Guidance . Although the new edition 
contains much that appeared in the 1963 edition, there are a suffi- 
cient number of entirely new and completely rewritten pages to justify 
designation as a new curriculum. 

In general, then, it wou].d have been more precise had the Board 
described the project as one involving several new curriculums and 
revisions of others. 



B. Achieving the Objective s. Basically' the earlier .indings 
were reinforced after the new curriculums were studied. The key 
objective of the proposal was to create a curriculum that would meet 
the needs of clironic school failures. It is in this crucial area of 
defining the needs and potentialities of the target group where great- 
er clarity is needed. For example, the introduction to the new 
Science curriculum states: 

Three years of experimentation and a study of similar 
programs throughout the nation showed that a new teaching 
approach was essential in every subject area, if these 
youngsters were to be rehabilitated and redii'ected. 

Adaptations or "watered-down" versions of the tradition- 
al curriculum without a modified approach presented learn- 
ing situations which were only too familiar and vrere 
filled with the failures and frustrations of the past. 

It was also evident that once these pupils had spent some 
time in a Career Guidance cls-ss they began indicating that 
they no loi.^jr wanted to go to work; they now wanted to 
prepare themselves for high school. 

Is it possible that some of the so-called chronic failures could 
after some exposure to the Career Guidance program be ready for the 
regular junior high school work? 

The authors of the Science curriculum also state that theirs 
is a dep/irtiire from the initial orientation of Career Guidance, that 



they expect these youngsters to continue on into high school and not 

to enter the job market until further education. 

The subject matter developed departed largely Xrom the 
job-centered themes and concentrated on the skills and 
subject mauter necessary for further study in high 
school... The material presented parallels as closely 
as possible th regular 9th-Year Science curriculum. 

let, the authors are not ready to say that their curriculum is 

identical with the regular one. Instead, their slant is to concentrate 

"less on theory and more on the functional and manipulative aspects... 

to present the pupils with true— to— life problems and situations." The 

same idea is repeated later; "Enphasis has been placed on providing 

the pupils with many e:3q)eriences in the manipulation and use of science 

materials rather than on classroom discussions of theory. . . " 

One wonders vdiether these pupil? could transfer to an academic 

or vocational high school on the basis of manipulative activities that 

do not lead to the essential processes of abstracting, conceptualizing 

and critical analysis of printed material. Perhaps the most optimistic 

claim of the program was that the 9th grade students would be able to 

learn vhat they missed in the 7th and 8th grade science along with the 

regular 9th grade science c^irriculum. VJhen the Director was asked how 

this can possibly be accomplished, the answer was that the classes are 

small and most of the students hold part-time jobs, thus permitting 

others to have virtually private instruction and to move rapidly. 

Questions regarding content and objectives were also asked of the 

writer of the Language Arts curriculum. Here, too, the stated desire 

was to present Career Guidance students with e^qjeriences of "real" 

literature, not "kid stuff". However, it v;as pointed out by the 

interviewers that of the eight periods reserved for language Arts, 

four must be devoted to corrective reading and one to speech. The 
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research team asked how it would be possible for chronic academic fail- 
ures and retarded readers to manage regular 9th grade literature in but 
three periods per week. Although the curricuiums were ti*u2j impressive 
in terms of scope, organization, clarity, and technical excellence, the 
question remained whether the content level was suitable for the 
pupils in this programc 

Vfiiat also seemed clear fran study of the currici^ums is that 
various writers had entirely different concepts of the Career Guidance 
student in ndnd. In contrast with the Science, Social Studies, and 
language Arts writers vdio seemed to be gearing their product to capable 
and motivated youngsters who are but slightly different from regular 
junior high school students, other writers portrayed a deflated, defeat- 
ed delinquent. For example, the Job Placement and Guidance curriculum 
described the Career Guidance youngster as foUov;s; 

Lack of ambition; record of failure; poor records in personal 
^d social adjustment; inadequate work and study habits; 
irregular school attendance; negative or hostile attitudes; 
product of broken hOTies; lonely and retiring; over-aggressive. 

The writers of this particular curriculum think in terms of more 

modest academic growth and speak of "some measure of academic success". 

Indeed, the basic aim of the program is to equip these youngsters with 




low-level vocational skills, rather than seeking success through 



academic accongjlishment. 

To help the pupils understand the dignity and importance 
of work and to learn how to adjust to their first job. . . 
Ibqjlaining the moral aspects of work iuid the responsibili- 
ties of workers... Orienting the pupils to the various 
aspects of the world of work, , , Helping the pupils in the 
selection of proper vocational training and/or selection 
of a job... For some of these pupils a part-time job is 
a good way to learn the discipline that the home, the school, 
and the community have been unable to teach them. . . The fact 
that a pupil can obtain and hold a job su.ch as messenger boy, 
delivery boy or stock clerk, gives him an opportunity to 
eaqjerience success. 
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Whav is apparent from these diverf,*ent images of the Career 
Guidance student is the lack of agreement regarding objectives. It 
appears that each set of writers was free to develop his concept of 
Career Guidance and to plan a curriculum that would meet his particular 
concept of the pupils* iiSeds. There was no evidence of a unified, 
integrated body of theory based on objective data regarding the students* 
realistic abilities, achievement and aspirations. VJith each writer 
permitted to project his own image of the Career Guidance student, it 
is little wonder that objectives cover the range from early employ- 
ment through college preparation. The research team felt that the 
difficult and exacting academic curriculiuns, such as Science and Social 
Studies, were most inappropriate and unrealistic for some of the pupils. 
The team found little to criticise in the less demanding vocational 
cuiTiculums, su?.« jis Office Practice, Job Placement, and Industrial 
Arts. 

Despite the inconsistencies in aims and difficulty levels, some 
of the new curriculums seem most premising. In a highly imaginative, 
well constructed approach to the problem of Career Guidance students, 
the Industrial Arts curriculum planned to build all of the academic 
skills around a shop core. The rationale was based on the supposed 
concrete and manipulative orientation of these students and the sheer 
time and space emphasis on Industrial Arts in Career Guidance. This 
curriculum indicated how all subject areas could be encompassed in one 
unified and integrated framework. For exaiaple, one of the major units 
is the maintenance and repair of bicycles. The curriculum sets forth 
suggestions for iiivolving other subject areas: iiathematics lessons 
may be coordinated through use of the speedometer, estimating and 
ccmiputing; Social Studies may bo coordinated through discussion and 
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study of factory methods, mass production, and source of materials j 
Science would introduce speed, balance, friction, and centrifugal forces 
and Language Arts could focus on reading road maps and writing safety 
slogans. A similar approach was outlined for each of the Industrial 
Arts units. For the subject of Operating Office Duplicating l-Iachines, 
the following were suggested: Mathematics may include estimating cost 
of paper and supplies,^ cutting stock to dimensionj Science would re- 
volve about ccn^)osition of metal, chemistry of ink, and process of 
photography; and Language Arts could take advantage of proof reading 
opportunities or reading job sheets. 

&iidelines. Study of the cong)leted curriculums generally support 

* 

the series of recommendations that were incorporated in the early part 
of the report. • 

1. Since the ’reject was based on the plan of providing an appropri- 

ate curriculimi for Career Guidance students, it is essential that 
research determine the nature and needs of these students. A beautiful- 
ly written, accurate, and tightly organized curriculum seems to be in 
the making, but much of it may remain inappropriate if the students 
have neither the background nor the ability to assimilate the material. 

2. It is necessary to build into the curriculum closer articula- 
tion both with elementary and secondazy school programs. In order to 
restructure human beings continuous and ongoing programs and curriculums 
must be established from the earlier school level through the high school. 

3. The approach with non-achievers requires a consideration of the siudents 
as individuals, and of flexible instructional treatments and provisions 
for adaptation to different ability levels. The Science curricul.um, for 
example, contains more than 100 problems that must be covered in one year. 



This program requires that topics such as Pressure and Sonnd be covered 
in less than two periods each. 



4* One theme running through the literature of Career Guidance 
is the need for a therapeutic or ego enhancing school e:5>erience, that 
the curriculum must be a vehicle for ego growth. The research team 
felt that some parts of the curriculums in Social Science, l«Iathematics, 
and Science fall into piebisely this category. These curriculums should 
be re-examined and modified to provide an opportunity for ego growth, 
and reduce the possibility for ego frustration, 

5. The research team was generally in accord with the curriculum 
and instructional approaches for the disadvantaged that Savitsky proposed. 
In addition to his suggestions to personalize, to organize short, achiev- 
able units, and to build in elements of success, Savitsky stresses the 
need to orient disadvantaged students to job e;jq)erience or the world of 
work; 



Occupational-mindedness is a dominant characteristic 
of these students. It is wi-thin the context of seeking 
a short-range, immediate goal —some vocational compe- 
tence that bears hope and promise of erasing their dis- 
advantaged state; it is their pragpiatic test for judging 
the worth in subjects they are required to study. There 
is, therefore, more readiness to v«\bsorb instruction idien 
identification or transfei is made to job preparation or 
iD5)rovement. This becomes especially meaningful and ef- 
fective for students in supeiTvised work-e^qperience programs. 
Thus speech behavior in job intei^aews. is woven into 
language arts; how we breathe and the production and trans- 
mission of sound are similarly part of this subject and are 
related to biology and science; protecting the worker is 
an assignment in social studies. (1) 



(1) C. Savitsky. Reaching the Disadvantaged. In E. P. Torrance and 
R. D, Strom (Eds.) Mental Health and Achievement . N. Y, ; John 
and Sons, 1965, p. 308* pp. 305-311. 
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VJhat Savitsky proposed was part and parcel of the initial Career 
Guidance orientation. The purpose of pai*t-time work was to integrate 
the world of work and academic skills. The Career Guidance administra- 
tion has apparently found reason to alter this approach in seme measure 
and to work toward -etuming Career Guidance students to the mainstream 
of academic cai5)etition. The research team feels tiiat this decision 
may be unrealistic for large numbers of the target population. Work 
as the nucleus or core could permit teachers to operate as a team, to 
plan all academic e:q>eriencetc about this one area of assumed concern 
for each Career Guidance student, Vfork can carry motivational and 
concrete, meaningful, and ego-success elements. The single curriculum 
that maintains this orientation in a most sophisticated and creative 
manner is the Industrial Arts curriculum. The research team felt that 
such a work-centered and academic-shop integrated curriculum represents 
an appropriate and ego enhancing approach for Career Guidance students 
and should be expanded beyond present limits. 

Ill Summary Conclusions and Reconmendations 
A. The Teacher Training Program 

1. The evaluators questioned the timing of this project, which 
involved the training of teachers and supervisors at the end of the 
school year since some of them will not be involved in teaching Career 
Guidance classes in the following year. The^ investigators felt that 
such a training program given at the beginning of the school year would 
have bee'.i more effective, 

' 2. The evaluation team was considerably less than enthusiastic 

about a teacher training program in the use of new curriculum materialf, 
that was not ready during said training. 
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3. Although the trainees viere generally experienced people as a 
group, there were too many (especially in Mathematics) who were teach- 
ing in subject areas beyond their special prepaiction or license » 

4. The value of the evaluation was unfortunately marred by the 
fact that questionnaires asking for reactions on the part of those 
trainees were answered by less than 40^ of those enrolled. 

5* The teachers entered the training program with high hopes and 
felt at th*^ end of the training sessions that the program constituted 
good use of federal fhnds and that they and their pupils would benefit 
by the training they had received. The Assistant Principals involved 
in the training program, though not so optimistic as the teachers, felt 
that the program was worthwhile, 

B The Development of New Curriculum I^aterials 

1, Tne research team was fully aware of the positive and constructive 
aspects of the Career Guidance rrcgrara in junior high schools, with its 
many noteworthy aspects; small classes, full time advisor for 45 pupils, 
separate classes for boys and girls, a separate shop xd.th 8 periods of 
Industrial Arts, part-time work opportunities and special funds for 
materials. 

2, TVhatever the causes (the brief time —about a month— alloted for 

the evaluation of the project made research in depth impossible' which may be 
operating, the students in the Career Guidance program do not drop out ' ‘ 
at the end of the junior high school Career Guiuance experience ; 
more than 95/^ of them go on to 10th year instruction in academic and 
vocational high schools, 

3* The greatest contz'ibution of the Career Guidance program lies in 
the real growth and improvement of the pupils ‘self image and ego strength. 




o 



4 . Some promising material was developed by the writers of the 
curriculum material. In Industrial Art it is recommended that all of 
the academic skills be centered around a shop core. The Social Studies 
Curriculum suggests coordination through the discussion of the factory 
methods. There are similar suggestions on the materials for use in 
Language Arts and Operating Office Duplication, Mathematics and 
Science , 

5 . V/ork centered and academic shop integrated couxses represent an 
appropriate ego enhancing approach for Career Guidance students and 
should be e;jq)anded beyond present limits. 

6. The curriculum writers, in their estimate of the ability of the 
teachers vdio were to use the new curriculum materials, seemed inflexible 
and insufficiently aware of variability, or teachers and pupils. 

7 . Teachers and supervisors were not widely involved in preparation 
of the new materials 

8. The research team question whether the material developed was real- 
ly "new" or mere extensions, modifications and revisions. 

9 . The writers of the curriculum materials did not have a consistent 
view of the needs of the pupils in Career Guidance classes, their 
aspirations and the course of their future education. There is evidence 
of confusion as to purpose -whether it is to prepare pupils with market- 
able skills in a vocation-oriented curriculum or to prepare them for 
continued education in academic and vocational schools. 

10. The evaluators question the degree of success or academic achieve- 
ment of pupils in the Career Guidance classes and consequent justifica- 
tion of returning pupils to regular classes in junior or senior high 
schools. In the small sampling made, pupils were reading below grade levels 
and the degree of absence did not augur well for future academic success. 




To auamarizo, though the inveetigators found Lany strengths in the 
Career Guidance prograB^.tiey queebion whether the curriculum material 
developed in this federally funded curriculum writing project furthered 
the understanding of the needs of the pupils or provided the most ap-> 
propriate or valuable assistance to the teachers of these special classes* 
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i MlVIEVr SCH^m‘K)R 



. What do you think woi^d be the most ^pcrtant outcomes of the Career Guidance 
Program? 

a* vocational skiils 
V* social adjustment 
Co academic skills 
do other 



2f Hpw were you selected for doing the cuniculum for the Career Guidance Program? 



a. Did yot work on the original curriculum 3 years ago? 
b* If rot, how were you oriented to this work? ______ 

e. I’flio oriented you to this work? ____________ 



3* W^t is your background for this work? 

a. lAoonse(s) , 

b. Years of e:q>er ience ! 

0. Chief school experience ■ 

d« Have you ever worked on the regular Board of Education curriculum? 
e. If so, which ojie (ones)? , - 





How do you viow tho cusTiculum you*re working on with the current Career 
quidance curri^um^ 

a, revieicm ‘ ■ : — - 

. ^ , * * • . , 

* ■ . * • 

b, extension ' • -— • j — 1- — - 

- 0 , deferent in l^d ^ — 

. . ■ d. different in quality • — ^ — 

e* other — ■ ■ — : — '■; 



5, In terms of the curriculum you are now working on> where would you feel the 
main focus would be? Is every aspect of .the curriciaum specified with strong 
enmhasis on planned lessons for the teacher or do you conceive of the new 
curriculum as providing guideppsts whish permit flexibility and Innovation 
on the part of the teacher? 

What would your rationale be for this approach? 



64 If you have Imowledge of other curriculums, 5»hich one would Career Guidar»ce 
most closely resemble? 

a« Vocational and I'rade 
b. Business 
C* C*H*H*D* 
d. Academic H.S. 
e« Combination of 
Other 

If there is a ressmblance, how closely will it resamhle any one of these (to your 
knowled^?) 










7 * 




Do yo^ think this Ctarcer. . Guidance curriculua ie? 

■'a. A S73nplifi0d version of the regaiar Boaird of Education Curriculum.?^ 
h, one with a cc3C5>lete3y different ficus than the previous' curriculum?^ 

• . ; • . i • ■ . - 

- ^ ■ , ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ , ; 

c. a combination of both? ■ 



d. a more vital version of the regular Board of Education curriculum? 



e, other? 



Did ycu revise this curriculum on ycur own, or did you work with to get help 
from others? 

a. teachers 

b. administrators 

c. supervisors 

d. curriculum esqjerts. 

e. students ' \ 

\ 

f . the Board of Eduction 



If ^o,’ what kind of help 



Will there be provis5.on for variations in the curriculum used in t^e Bth and 
9th grades? Vttiat will they be? 






4 . 











10. What provisions are you making for finding out tae rssponao to you,r curriculum? 



. 11.' Do you anticipate the need for any 'future' revisions ;.of the Career Guidance 
curriculum? ; . - - • 



12. What difference has the Federal funds’ made in your developing this n^w Career 
G^dance curriculum? 

a. resources 

b. use of coneultants 

c. processing of the curriculum materials 

d. inqaroved working conditions 

e. clerical staff 

f. evaluation 

g. editorial work 

h. other . . - 

13. Would you have any suggestions as to how federal monies for curriculum develop- 
ment oi%ht to be spent iii the future? 



14. How large a contribution to the success of the Career Guidance Program in the 
schools do you tldnk curriculum has made? 



1 
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Very Great 


Mcderabe , 


Neutral 


Minimal 


None 


' Your curric;ilum in particiular? 
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Very Great . 


Moderate 


Neutral 


Minimal 


None 
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BFALHATIOM 13? SRAINUJG PRCXBM FIB CARIiSB GU33ANCS’ PERSONNEL 



In ~t has beksn prepared I37 the Center for Urban Education (C.U.E.) 

f t^ New York- City Board of Education evaluate the federally fmded ^ ^ 

P*^- of a iargei' ^ .assess^ ' 
enable ttra Board to plan future expendittira of such funds .on the 

expressed by Career Guidance Personnel 
fo*® you are . invited to react to the 
roornl^ invserviw training session you have just attended,, ijse a 

fS E S ^Il ^ for ea^ cwitent Since there are two content areaiToTOred 

morning you are given ^ forms in orderTo be able to react 
saparately to each ai^a« 



DIRECflONS: 



Part Oi^; Fiix in the follcfariag background inf'crastlon* 

1 * Tour position in the New lork City School sysim. (check one) 
Assistant principa l g Teache r^ . 5 Advisor 



2. Number of years in the New York City School system, (check one) 
3 or les s — ; l\, - 1 0 ; H - 2 0 ; 21 or more 

3 « Sex (check one) Male 5 Female 



h* Indicate N.Y.C* Board of Education license (s) you now holds 



5. Indicate subject (s) you have taught in the city system, and olaco' an 

asterisk next to the -on©'(s) you now teach. ' 



^dicate tl^ content area of the training session you are rating on 
this fomia 



5iros ^te each as follows! Circle one using the following acalet 

$ * ExceUent- (or high) 2 • Fair 

U « 6cod 1 •• Poor (or low) 

3 * Satisfactory (or moderate) N « Not Applicable 

1* Board o^L* Edu^tlon*s decision to, spend its federal funds on a 

■ June in-service training prdgim rather th^ on another p3^ject#.*i5 i* 3 '2 1 31 

• •* •' •• 

2* Board's decision to incorporate the present content area into 

■ tl» in*‘service training program.. ^ I; 3 2 1 N 

3« Begree to which you expected to benefit from this session ’ ' 

befor e yog entered tt 5 It. 3 2 IN 

It* Tour overall rating of this session after it ended... ••••••. •••••« 5 it 3 2 1 N 

5* Instructor’s coverage of content......... ^ it 3 2 1 N 

* . - * •’ • ‘ . . 

6. His organization of subject matter..... ^ it 3 2 1 K 

7. Quality of his presentation. ^ It 3 2 1 N 

8. His mastery of the subject..;. ;.o. ....‘5 it 3' 2 1 N 

9* Chances that the June in«servlce program will change the pro- 
. fesslonal behavior of: 

Assistant Principals.... 5 it '3 2 1 N 

(answer 

all Teachers. ^ it 3 2 IN 

three) 

Advisors. 5 it 3 2 IN 

10. Chances of Career Guidance pupils benefiting in September, i960 

from your experience in this session ^ it 3 2 1 N. 



art &es: 



Write freely about any aspect of this session (or of the in-'service pro- 
gram in general) that pleases and/or displeases you. Suggestions for 
improvement are also, welccane. ... * 



